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D: About your parents and things like that. 

K: Well, I was born in Poor Mary, South Carolina. 

D: Where? 

K: Poor Mary, South Carolina. 

D: Poor Mary? 

K: Yeah. 

D: [Laughs! 

K: And we [unclear! on a farm with my grandfather and grandmother, til 19 , and worked on 
farm ’til I was about nineteen years old, then I got married. 

D: OK, how big, now you weren’t raised by your parents, then? 

K: No, I was raised by grandfather and grandmother. 

D: Any particular reason for that? 

K: Well, the reason for it, my mother wasn’t married, OK and she had let my grandfather and 
grandmother raise me, and she got married, I still stayed with my grandmother and my 
grandfather. 



D: Yeah, uhm, were you raised with their kids or other, you weren’t raised by yourself, were 
you? 

K: No, I was raised with my brother downstairs. 

D: OK, so there were the two of you. And this was on a farm? 

K: Yeah, it was on a farm. 

D: What kind of work? 

K: Oh, we worked in cotton fields, picking cotton, you know, like sharecropping, you would 
say, on a farm. Raised cows, raise hogs, laughs, we had our own garden, and everything, you 
know, just about everything on a farm. 

D: Yeah, I don't want to get personal, but when were you born? 

K: On May 8, 1926. 

D: 1926, OK, so you grew up in the Great Depression. 

K: I grew up in the Depression, but I didn’t know about it, you know what I mean. My brother 
probably knew more about the Depression than I did, but I didn't, I wasn't knew nothing about 
the Depression. 

D: Was he older? 

K: He's older, yeah. 

D: A year or two? 

K: He's five almost, five years older. 

D: What was the economy like at that time, in South Carolina? Did you think it was hard, or did 
you think it would be easy or finding work, making ends meet? 

K: I didn’t have to worry about that, I was with my grandfather, see, I didn’t have to worry 
about the economy, things like that, because I would never, I always stayed at home, you know, 
did farm work and when there was no farm work, I didn’t do anything. 

D: Did you get any education? 

K: Yeah, I went to school. I went to, finish grammar school to the eighth grade, and. [unclear 1 
high school. 

D: That would take you up to around 1940 or so? Right before World War II? 



K: Let see, 1926, that took me up to about 1950, 1945. 


D: Yeah, what do you remember about World War II? Did that change your life at all? Or 
affect you? 

K: No, it really didn’t affect me, World War II. My brother went into the service, I guess I was a 
young teenager by that time, fifteen years old. World War II, my brother went into the service, I 
had a lot of friends that went tin the service. Really, World War II as far as affecting me, I, you 
know, be affected, I wasn't really affected by it, I do remember, you know when they had to give 
out food stamps, and things like that. And that didn’t really affect me, you know we all had our 
food stamps and ration stamps and what not, and ration out, you know, ration out your food and 
far as affecting me, it didn’t affect me, cause my grandfather raised most everything. OK, uhm, 
usually most affected was sugar. And uh, plenty of times, I would go out to the store, my mother 
would send me to the store, and I would trade off the stamps for sugar stamps. A lot of people in 
the city, they didn’t have, you know, they had to buy them for vegetables and things like that, 
canned vegetables and things. We already had plenty of vegetables, so my grandmother canned, 
she canned, she put up a lot of stuff. We raised just about all our food. And far as going out to 
buy, we just buy things such as sugar, stuff that we really needed. 

D: Yeah, how long did you stay on the farm? 

K: I stayed about nineteen years. 

D: That would bring us up to World War II. 

K: 'Cause I got married right after World War II. About nineteen, I got married. 

D: Who was the guy you married? Some local guy? 

K: Yeah, he was in the service, he was in World War II in Washington. He came, he got 
discharged January, we got married in February. 

D: What did you do after you got married? Did you stay in South Carolina? 

K: We stayed there for about two months. 

D: I take it, he didn’t have plans for sticking around, did he? 

K: Well, he was, he came, for work. He got a job, and he didn’t want to stay around on the farm, 
so he came you know to better his life. 

D: Why Rhode Island? 

K: Why we came to Rhode Island? That's a good question, I guess its because my brother was 
here, my brother was here in Rhode Island, he had a couple of cousins that were living also, here 



in Rhode Island at that particular time, thought that would be a nice place to come, I guess. 

D: What did you think of it? How did you get up here? Pack up the truck and drive? 

K: No, we come on train. 

D: What were your impressions when you got here? 

K: Terrible place, thought we got back out in the country again, when we came up. I didn’t 
think that much of a city when I came. 

D: What were your expectations when you came? 

K: I thought we were going to a big, beautiful place, you know, big city, come to Rhode Island. 
D: What was it that was so discouraging? 

K: I don’t know, I guess it was all the woods I saw. Look like I was going back in the slums, 
when I first came here. Saw so many woods. 

D: Did you husband feel the same way? 

K: He was already here. I came after. He came first, and I came after him. 

D: Did you have any children, uh, no well two months married. 

K: fLaughsi 

D: OK, had he told you that it was wooded? 

K: No, he didn't tell me, he just had some job, and he found a place to live, told me to come on 
up. 

D: Where was he working? 

K: At the Branch, Branch River, Wooden Mill. 

D: What was his job? 

K: I guess it was ah, call it a stripper, cleaner or something like that. He’d clean the woolen 
machines and things like that. 

D: Did you look for work when you got here? 


K: No, I didn't. 



D: You just became a housewife. Were you used to that? No more farm and everything. 

K: Well, fanning wasn't that, you know, wasn’t that bad for me. I mean, for, you know like my 
grandfather, uh, farming for me like, I worked say, times dropped cotton, about two weeks 
work. And picking cotton you would say, run about, the middle of August to around oh, about 
October we should have been about finished. So really we only worked about, on the farm you 
only worked, for a woman, say four months out of the year. We did housework cooking and 
cleaning stuff like that, a lot of canning, stuff like that. Going out in the field working was 
maybe three months out of the year, [laughsl 

D: What were you feeling, I mean, now you didn’t have any of that, though in Woonsocket, 
right? 

K: Yeah. 

D: Did you miss it or anything? 

K: No, I really didn’t miss it. 

D: You just slipped right into life in Woonsocket? 

K: Yeah, I really didn’t miss the farm, I missed the good eating, I missed that. We didn’t have 
to buy those things [on the farml 

D: What about Woonsocket, where did you move to when you got here? 

K: We moved on River Street. 

D: River Street. 

D: What did you think of the apartment that you move into? 

K: The apartment where we lived, was a two room apartment wasn’t that great. 

D: Your first one, did you stay there long? 

K: We stayed there quite a while, cause it was the time of the and it was a place, and could 
hardly find an apartment, [unclear! at that time. 

D: How was the income that your husband made? Was it enough to live on? Did he go through, 
did he get any promotions or anything? Did he ever talk about his work? 

K: My husband? 


D: Yeah. 



K: No, I don’t think he got any promotions on his job. Never got, I don’t think any, he was up 
for a promotion, lunclearl but, I don’t think he ever got any promotion. 


D: Yeah, did he ever talk about discrimination on the job or problems in the workplace, like 
that? 

K: Discrimination, trying to think, we uh didn’t discuss that too much, about discrimination. 
The job he had, mostly both white and black were doing. 


D: Yeah, what about in the community, were there tensions, if you wanted to move off River 
Street for example? 

K: Oh, there were tensions, I think that would have been, tensions at that time, just couldn't, 
prejudice, yeah, I think, we had one lunclearl off the street. Another place, I don't think we 
would have been able to. 

D: That was true for most blacks in Woonsocket? 

K: Uhm 

D: That's was true for most blacks in Woonsocket? 

K: Most blacks in Woonsocket. 

D: What kind of problems did you face, in that kind of stuff? Landlords just refuse to rent to 
you? 

K: No, first really going out looking for places, I don't think we really went out looking for 
places too much. But, I think it was a lot of you know, ah, a lot of prejudice, and I don’t think 
you could just go out, really, at that time and get a place, lunclearl There were certain people 
that would rent to blacks, and some that wouldn’t rent to blacks. 

D: Did you know, did these people have a reputation in the black churches or something? How 
would you know? 

K: By ah, 

D: Who would rent and who wouldn’t. 

K: As far as I could, no, I couldn’t say that because, as far as we never went out looking for a 
place to rent until later in uhm, later in, maybe quite a while before we went, really went out on 
our own, looking for a place to stay. And we found it kind of hard then, even too, find a place to 
rent. Me and my husband went out looking for a place to buy, kind of hard, a lot of places 
wanted to sell you something they wanted to take you way down, somewhere where you know, 
you wouldn’t want to buy. 



D: When was this? When did you start looking? 

K: This was 1, looking for a place to buy, 1965,1 believe. 

D: What about other things, was the community segregated in other ways? Schools, churches? 


K: Schools wasn’t segregated, churches, I guess, churches was segregated, cause you know, 
when we first came, we didn’t go to church. Let's put it that way. And only a couple of people 
that did go to church and they went to an all white church. And I don't think the churches were, I 
don’t know, cause I didn’t go, just put it that way. 

D: Do you remember other institutions? I mean, obviously City Hall was all white? Were there 
other problems? Grocery stores and things like that? 

K: Grocery stores, none of the stores we find, you know, we found were really segregated. Not 
for buying, you know, we find no work. I [ unclear! see any black people working in these 
places, but for buying or things like that. 

D: OK, somewhere along the way, you started working, your working now. What's the reason 
behind all that? Did you ever intend to work? 

K: Well, when I first came, my husband, my son was born, my husband didn’t want me to go to 
work, till he got old enough to go to school. And when he got old enough to go to school, then I 
went out and looked for work. 

D: OK, so what kind of jobs did you start on? 

K: I started on the same job I'm on now. 

D: What's that? 

K: That's in textile printing. 

D: OK, what plant do you work in? 

K: Consolidated Auto Stream. 

D: Auto Stream? OK, that's here in Woonsocket, isn’t it? 

K: Yeah. 

D: What kind of job do you have? 

K: First, I went as a printer, I learned how to print. 



D: Did they train you? 

K: Yeah, and then after, that department closed down and I went to the finishing department. 

D: Are you still a finisher? Tell me about your job. Did you get any satisfaction from being a 
printer, for example? 

K: What do mean what kind of satisfaction? 

D: I mean, see this stuff go through a machine, and come out once you get everything set, comes 
out printed and nice. 

K: Well, I was experienced, 'cause you don’t know at that particular time, you see the print on 
the material, you didn't know how it got on there. If you go to the store, you buy, a printed dress 
or printed cloth, we didn’t know how [unclear! . When I started, I wouldn’t print by machine, I 
was doing it by hand. 

D: By hand? How did you do that? Did they give you a pattern or something? 

K: Then, I had a pattern, stream, and a table, and you printed by hand. 

D: No kidding! That's something, I didn’t know that. 

K: You didn’t know that either, [unclear! , mixing colors with different colors, and you do it by 
hand. 

D: Like silkscreening? 

K: Like silkscreening, that's what it was. 

D: Yeah, so how do they do it now? 

K: Now, they do it by machine, in the mills they did it by hand. 

D: Yeah, why was your department eliminated? 

K: Uh, for lack of work, in that department. They had got, the department was eliminated 
because, they had got the printing machine, and they were doing more work on the printing 
machine than they was on the tables. 

D: I see. How did they train you? Stick you in a room with a foreman and forty other people? 

K: [Laughs! Well, they show you how to do it, you know, they showed you how to print and all 
that. Didn’t take you long to do it, before long, I was teaching others how to do the job. 

D: I see, so they put you in there and let the others workers train you.? How long would the 



training take?" 

K: Depend on your ability to learn. 

D: Let me shift to the finish room. What does that involve? 

K: That's where you finish the material, where you ah, where they print it, and ah they finish it. 
Mostly, the colors you had to, [unclear! mostly wet colors have to be steamed so they could wash 
them. 

D: Any cutting or trimming. 

K: No trimming, only cutting, cutters is only you know, only a certain amount of material, say 
we put in 100 yards. We just had to cut a 100 yards [unclear! 

D: Have you seen any technological change in the part that affected you, you talked about, 
moving from the hand presses, to the automated presses, right? How did that change the job? 

K: How did it change the job? It didn’t though, at first. I mean, as far as changing the job, 
wasn’t affected, cause when I came in the finishing department, I start rolling the material, you 
know rolling the paper. And so it could go in the steam box. 

D: You did that by hand? 

K: No, by machine. 

D: Oh, by machine. OK, uhm, how long did you do this job? Your still there aren’t you? 

K: I'm still there, I'm still steaming, rolling paper. I did about mostly every job in the finishing 
department. I used to run the frames, mostly, steaming cause uh, put, it this way, they had a 
foreman, that they, the foreman was there, he passed, and when they stopped, steaming back, I 
was the only one who knew how to run it at that particular time. So, I had to get back over there 
[unclear! 

D: Did you train a lot of people? 

K: Oh, yeah, I trained a lot of people. I've taught a lot of people. 

D: Do you like your work? 

K: It’s all right. It’s a job, you know. Been there for quite a while, it's a job. 

D: How do you like the people? 

K: People are nice, sometimes, [laughs! Sometimes, they get on my nerves, but other than that, 
they are nice. 



D: Yeah, have you seen changes in the nature of the work force in the last twenty years? 


K: Oh, yeah, there been changes. A lot of changes. The changes now, more or less now, work 
now, more or less quality. You know they wanted, they didn’t care, they want you to do, the best 
you could, but they more or less quality. They wanted the work, to be the less seconds that you 
possibly can. But now, its push, push, push. YOu know they want production. 

D: You have seen speed up's then. 

K: Speed up's, yeah, [laughs! 

D: Are you guys unionized? 

K: No, we’re not unionized. 

D: What about the work force itself? I mean, in the sixties and seventies, a lot of Carribean and 
Asian people moved in, didn't they? There's a lot of Haitians in the area. 

D: Yeah, but we don’t have you know, we have, works not bad, people not bad. 

D: How about the bosses? 

K: They are all right. Sometimes, you have your good days and bad days. More or less, I'm on 
on [unclear! , they don't bother me too much. You know, more or less, some, very once in a 
while, they might push me, but, right now, they don't. They really don’t bother me too much. 

D: Yeah. Has it been the same management, all of this whole time? 

K: No, hasn’t been the same management. We don’t have the same, we have new management. 
'Cause see before, the boys' father owned the place and then after he retired, he turned over to his 
son. And after the [unclear! management passed, then he got a new general manager. So, that's 
when the place start to push, push, push, under the new general management, cause he was more 
or less for production. 

D: Was he pretty young? 

K: Not that, not too old. [unclear! 

D: Do you get any pride out of your work? Watching those finished products come out of 
there? 

K: Well, not, now 'cause I'm not in printing no more. 

D: Is it just "push, push, push", you don’t get any pleasure out of your work? 



K: The work now, they don’t push me, you know, I mean. My work now is can get no pleasure 
in it, cause all I'm doing is rolling the paper and put it in steam box. 

D: Yeah. 

K: [unclear 1 

D: Well, how long do you plan on working? 

K: I'm not planning on working too long, 'cause I want to retire, been there thirty five years. 

D: Thirty five years. Do you remember any big changes in the mill? 

K: Just what I told you, you know switching over from ah, hand to machine. 

D: I notice your missing part of your finger. Is that a work accident? 

K: No, that was a child accident. 

D: Oh, child bit it off? [laughsl 
K: Yup. [laughsl 

D: OK, [Unclearl You plan on retiring, are you going to get a pension and everything? 

K: Yeah, well [unclearl retire and get a pension. 

D: Do they offer one? 

K: Oh, yeah, they have one. 

D: Pretty good? 

K: Well, I don't really think it's that great. 

D: How much longer do you plan on working? 

K: Like to finish this year out, I hope. 

D: Thirty five years is a long time. What are some of your most memorable experiences in the 
mill? 

K: Like what? 

D: Well, you know, Christmas parties or some programs, or the day to day [ unclearl 



K: Oh, they don’t worry about, I don’t think smoking, they let them smoke. 


D: Yeah, I mean, thirty five years, you got to have some really outstanding memories about one 
or two things, especially, any good stories? 

K: [Laughs! , well, I can't tell no stories when I'm there. 

D: OK, I won’t push you . 

K: [laughs! 

D: Uhm, if you were to try to define the meaning of your work, I know that's a really big 
question, what would you say about it? What does your work mean to you? Is it the same thing 
when you started working? 

K: When I started working? I guess, you know, when I started working, I think I started working 
just to earn some money. I just really worked to, I don't think I really worked to earn a living, 
cause my husband worked, and [unclear! cause when a lay off come, I always took it, my job at 
that time, wasn’t really, I just went to work to earn some money for Christmas. Extra money for 
Christmas, but, you know, I was, when they got laid off, especially the job at that particular time, 
was, they had a lot of work then they have a lay off. Work would come up and work come up, 
you have a lay off, and I always took the lay off, because, I wasn't really working, you know. 

D: Because your husband had an income. 

K:'Cause my husband earning an income, and really depended on his check, and so, I always 
took the lay off. I guess 'till after my husband passed. 

D: When did your husband die? 

K: 1966. 

D: He was pretty young, wasn’t he? [unclear! , mind it I asked what he died of? 

K: Kidney problems, [unclear! kidney problems. 

D: That left you in a lurch. You had children? 

K: One child. 

D: One child, how old was he? 

K: He was in college at the time. 

D: That must have made things a little easier. Did you put him through school? 



K: Oh, he went through, uh, he didn’t finish, but he stayed, at least three years. He stayed at 
least three years, but he didn’t finish college. 

D: Where is he now? 

K: In the city. 

D: Working? 

K: He's working. No, he's not working right now, but, he hurt his back, [unclear 1 a lot odd odd 
jobs. 

D: He's doing factory work? 

K: No, he never did work, work in a factory. He always, more or less, when he was in college, 
he did work [unclear! he worked, I guess, at the employment services, employment office and he 
worked for state employment, and then he went in to urban league, worked for them. And he 
went to, I guess, like the prison work, like half way house, things like that. And he ended up 
back working, in the city [unclear! [laughs! 

D: Sounds like he has a social conscience? Did you give that to him? 

K: I don't know if I gave it to him or not. [laughs! 

D: Why did he quit school? 

K: Cause, he quit school, cause he was going to be a professional football player. I think that is 
what he really desired. And when he had hurt his leg, he had an operation on his leg, I guess, he 
lost all sort of interest in playing professional football. I think he just lost interest in college. 

D: Where did he go to school? 

K: Buffalo, New York. 

D: Buffalo State? or City Buffalo? 

K: Huh? 

D: What school? 

K: University of Buffalo. 

D: Well, that's too bad. Sorry he missed out on a pro career. He's in Woonsocket, though, 
again, right? 


K: Yeah. 



D: Has he got children? 

K: He has three. 

D: Were you sad when he quit school? 

K: I don't whether I was sad, I don’t think I was really sad when he quit school, I just hoping that 
he would you know finish college. 

D: Got anything else you want to add? Feel like I'm missing a whole story here somewhere, that 
your just not telling me. 

K: Like what? Baughs! 

D: I don't know, like the community, how things changed in the 1960's, if they did and why? 
Anything you think has changed in Woonsocket? Problems that are still here? And things that 
are good that are still here. 

K: Well, I don't know what you expect, but I can't, you know, I can't add things, things have got 
better, you know because, old people used to more or less, buy houses, now people able to rent, a 
lot of places now that people, black people would, they are able to rent now. 

D: How did that change? 

K: I think it changed over, the, I guess, NAACP, and a lot of people were, were fighting for 
their rights, to change. All lot come through with Martin Luther King [laughsl 

D: He never came to Woonsocket. 

K: he never came to Woonsocket, but he give the people authority to stand up and fight for their 
rights. 

D: Did you play any role in this? 

K: No, I didn’t play a major role in this. 

D: You were at the meetings, though, weren’t you? 

K: Some of the meetings, yeah. 

D: Did you have the way, you thought about life in Woonsocket, changed because of this? 

K: Because of what? 

D: Martin Luther King and the others. Did you see options that you didn’t think you had before 



then? 


K: Oh yeah, there was a lot of options that came after that, you know, 'cause a lot of people 
really you know, that time in that program, they weren’t ready to take aback seat [unclear] 

D: Yeah. Any changes in the workplace because of black activism in the sixties and seventies? 

K: Well, I have worked in one place, [laughs] 

D: Yeah, I was wondering if all of a sudden, you started getting paid, or if they offered you 
promotions that you hadn’t gotten before? Or other blacks demanded more access to promotions 
and things. 

K: In our job, in there, it's not a thing where you can get promoted, to doing things. Because our 
job, was just about the same, as [unclear] machine work. And to be promoted, is ah 

D: Well you got supervisors, right? 

K: We don't have but one or two supervisors, and I wouldn’t want to be a supervisor. It makes 
an awkward job. 

D: Well that's interesting, why wouldn't you want to be a supervisor? 

K: 'Cause being a supervisor, you know, you a supervisor either, ah, they expect so much work 
from you, and they, in other words, they expect you to get the work out and you get some hard 
headed people that don’t want to work [laughsl 

D: You don’t want to argue with 

K: Yeah, hard headed people that don’t want to work. Like sometimes, if you want to work out, 
they might not show up for work. And you in charge. 

[Katherine’s nephew enters room and has a brief exchange with Douglas interview then 
resumes .] 

D: What do think about the future of work and life in Woonsocket for the black community? 
There's been a lot of change, but there's a ways to go, too, I would imagine, isn't there? 

K: I guess, I don’t know. I guess there still a ways' to go but I just couldn’t name some of the 
errors right now. [unclear 1 

D: well what are you going to do when you retire? 

K: I really don't know [laughsl I haven't made that decision yet. 

D: Have you given it any thought? 



K: Not too much thought. 

D: I can't believe your just going to sit around the house all day. Or maybe for a while. 

K: Depend on the finances. 

D: Yeah. What do you hope for your grandchildren? 

K: I hope they all finish college. I really do. You know, hope they go to school and finish 
college. 

D: Is education the ticket? 

K: Education, I think that's important, they get an education, I think that what lack a lot. 

D: Do you ever wish that you had gotten more education? 

K: I wished I had pursued it when I first came here, when I first came to Rhode Island. I wish I 
had, you know, pursued my education. 

D: Yeah. 

K: 'Cause at that time you could go to school at night. 

D: I have one more question. What is your son's name? 

K: [unclear! Washington. 

D: [Unclear! Well, I don't have any more questions 
K: Well, so much I could tell you, you know, 

D: Anything you want to add? 

K: Nothing I want to add, nothing I can really tell you [unclear! 'bout the church spent most of 
my time in the church. 

D: You do? I thought you didn’t go to church? 

K: That's when I first came here. 

D: Oh, well the let's hear all about church, then. 


K: Most of my time, I usually you know, start going to church, 1950. 



D: Any particular reason why you decided to start going? 

K: I felt I needed a change in my life, and that particular time, I started going to church. They 
say if you don’t believe, believe in that, that the Lord saved and sanctified [unclear 1 1 began to 
go to church a lot, spent most of my time working at the church. 

D: Still doing this, what kind of work do you do? 

K: Well, I guess, the church I've been [unclear] except for secretary to Sunday School teacher, 
evangelist missionary. 

D: What missionary? 

K: Evangelist missionary. 

D: Oh really? Have you been touring? 

K: I’ve hadn’t toured yet, but I could tour, but I did want a license to tour. 

D: That might be one of your retirement plans. 

K: Maybe. Maybe I'll pursue that 

D: The church has given you a lot of meaning in your life, that you didn’t find at work and stuff, 
in the community or am I wrong? 

K: Church give what? 

D: Gave you a lot, a lot more meaning, than you had simply with work and life. 

K: Oh yeah, church had a lot, more of my life was, is in church and serving the Lord, and trying 
to do what the Lord requires. 

D: Yeah, do you get a sense of community from the church? Not spiritually, but with other 
people. 

K: You mean, meeting other people and things like that? 

D: Yeah, being able to depend on them for help, if you need it. And vice versa. 

K: Well, ah, I guess so, you know, you can depend on you know, you got, your church family 
and if you feel the need, you know there always there to come to your rescue. Church is very 
important because, if you, got, 'cause you need it, you know, you need your church friends. 
Because they help sustain you especially in time of trouble. 

D: OK, that's interesting. Uhm, I'm out of questions now 



K: OK, [laughs] . 


TAPE COMES TO END 



